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ITALIAN HUMOR, PAST AND PRESENT. 








We may take the word of William Wet- 
more Story, author of the charming “ Roba 
di Roma,” that Italian humor is exceedingly 
rich and spontaneous, whether or not it is 
preserved in printed form. The professional 
“funny man” is unknown to Italian litera- 
ture, as are books of unrelieved humor. 
Italian humor may bubble up between lines 
of real pathos, or it may jar on one’s sense 
of the fitness of things in a comedy named 
“ Suicidio,” or “The Duel” (Ferrari), in 
which the action is everything that the titles 
imply. 

Italian humor is either broadly farcical or 
poignantly satirical. The mediaeval tales of 
Sacchetti and Boccaccio are full of practical 
joking, consummately planned, and executed 
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as much at the expense of “the cloth” as of 
the laity. “I! Morgante Maggiore” ( “ The 
Giant Morgante”) of Pulci is a mock- 
heroic epic, satirical, rough, and ready. The 
quality of candor and “ tickling” in the best 
exaniples of Italian humor “ gets holds of” 
the reader of the original as Mr. Dooley 
does upon us Americans. This “ peculiar na- 
tive drollery,” as it has been called, may not 
be described further, nor may it be more 
than approximately translated even by Hunt, 
Byron, Symonds, or Howells. But let any 
one converse with a _ highly-bred Italian 
gentleman, or a little kerchiefed mother on 
the East Side of New York, and he will have 
an inkling of the vivacious spontaneity which 
characterizes the humor of Dante’s land. 

Milan and Florence have always been 
noted for their humor, —the Tuscan Floren- 
tines in particular. Pulci and Sacchetti were 
Florentines, and Boccaccio, Guisti, Pratesi, 
Fuconi, of Tuscany. Tuscan humor is more 
satirical than that of Milan, whose dialect, 
illustrated in the verse of Giacomo Porta, 
“seems as if it were intended for the comic 
stage, and lends itself excellently well io 
Aristophanic wit.” Dialect, by the way, is 
a power in Italian humor. Neapolitan is the 
favorite comic mode of speech to-day. A 
jourgal published in this dialect attacked the 
politics of Naples forty years ago. Verga 
wrote somewhat in Sicilian, Goldoni much in 
Venetian. 

Italian comic poetry is most often written 
in a stanza of six long lines. During the 
artificial eighteenth century, Swift, Addison, 
and Sterne were read, admired, and imitated 
by well-known Italian humorists. The Eng- 
lish influence did not starch, however, the 
flowing wit of Baretti, Foscolo, or Leopardi. 
Count Gasparo Gozzi went so far as to pub- 
lish at Venice L’Osservatore, an Italian 
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o ; 
Spectator.” One feature of Italian humor 


is strange to Anglo-Saxon ears — namely, 
Satire directed against the Church and the 
Saints. 

As is well known, Boccaccio’s “ De- 
cameron ” contains one hundred tales told on 
ten days by ten persons, — seven ladies and 
three knights, —who fled from Florence to 
the country in 1348 to ‘escape the plague. 
“Calandrino and the Heliotrope” and the 
story of the three rings make pleasant read- 
ing, but both are too long to quote in this 
place. The Florentine Franco Sacchetti was 
contemporary with Chaucer. Of his three 


hundred tales, two hundred and fifty-eight 
are left, and many of them are especially 
humorous in a simple, colloquial way, as this 
anecdote * of Dante will prove : — 


“When Dante had dined he went out, and passing 
by the Porta S. Pietro, beard a blacksmith beating 
iron upon the anvil, and singing some of his verses 
Eke a song, jumbling the lines together, mutilating 
and confusing them, so that it seemed to Dante he 
was receiving a great injury. He said nothing, but 
going into the blacksmith’s shop, where there were 
many articles made in iron, he took up his hammer 
and pincers and scales, ‘and many other things, and 
threw them out ifto the road. The blacksmith, turn- 
ing round upon him, cried out, ‘ What the devil are 
you doing? Are you mad ?’ ‘ What are you doing ?’ 
said Dante. ‘I am working at my preper business,’ 
sxid the hlacksmith, ‘and you are spoiling my work, 
throwing it out into the road.’ Said Dante : ‘If you 
do not like me to spoil your things, do not spoi! 
mine.” ‘ What thing of yours am I spoiling ?’ said 
the man. And Dante replied: ‘You are singing 
something of mine, but not as I made it. I have no 
ether trade but this, and you spoil it for me.’ The 
biacksmith, tec proud to acknowledge his fault, but 
not knowing how to reply, gathered up his things and 
returned to his work ; and when he sang again, sang 
Tristram and Launcelot, and left Dante alone.” 


We who as children (or grown-ups ) have 
delighted in the chalk-faced buffoon ot the 
circus ring may not have realized that he, 
m company with Punch the Puppet, is the 
lineal descendant of Pulcinella (“a little 
chicken-nosed fellow”) of the Italian pan- 
tomime. ‘Over in Italy he wears a_beak- 
nosed mask and is always getting his friends 
into trouble. His costume is the familiar 
loose jacket and pantaloons of our friend the 
clown, and St. Elpido, near Naples, has been 
his headquarters since the reign of Tarquin. 


*Translation by A. Werner: “The Humour of 


Btaly.” 


Stenterello, “the very stingy person,” is 
supposed to be typical of Tuscan dress and 
character, —at least those of long ago. Be- 
ginning with the sixteenth century commedia 
del’ arte, in which stock characters spoke ex- 
temporaneously according to a_ general 
scheme ( scenario ), were in demand. Lovers 
of Plautus, noting in his comedies the recur- 
rent types of the innocent father, the enam- 
ored girl, and the dishonest servant, resolved 
to bring out contemporary characters on the 
Plautine order. The result was the re- 
nowned four masks of Italian comedy, — 
Pantaloon, a Venetian father, the Bolognese 
Doctor (another father ), and Brighella and 
Harlequin, servants from Bergamo. Other 
masks joined these from time to time, all 
uniting in horse-play and “gags”; but a 
Capitano never was known to encroach upon 
the jest province of a Brighella. The lyrical 
dramas were as absurd as the commedia del’ 
arte. These dramas were a species of comic 
opera in which the acting was entirely sub- 
servient to the music. The great Goldoni 
(1707-1793 ) came to the rescue of Italian 
stage humor with his one hundred and sixty 
comedies of manners. It is impossible to 
quote successfully from them in brief. Miss 
Zimmern’s translation is a good one. The 
value of Goldoni’s “reforms” may be ad- 
judged from Browning’s sonnet : — 

* Goldoni, — geod, gay, sunniest of souls, — 
Glassing half Venice in that verse o° thine, — 
What though it just reflect the shade and shine 
Of common life, nor render, as it rolls, 

Grandeur and gloom ? Sufficient for thy shoals 

The Carnival : Parini’s depths enshrine 

Secrets unsuited to that opaiine 

Surface of things which laughs along thy scrolls. 

There throng the people : how they come and go, 

Lisp the soft language, flaunt the bright garb, — 

see, — 

On piazza, calle, ander portico, 

And over bridge! Dear King of Comedy, 

Be honored ! Thou that didst love Venice so, 

Venice, and we who love her, all love thee.” 

Puppet actors are much enjoyed in Italy, 
in Genoa most of all. These barattint are 
constructed with the utmost pains, and 
manipulated with the utmost skill. They are 
but two or three feet high, but, as their audi- 
ence believes, fully capable of performing, 
say, “The grandiose opera, entitled ‘ Beli- 
sarius, or the Adventures of Orestes, Ersilia, 
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Falsierone, Salenguerro, and the Terrible 
Hunchback.’ ” Of the  barattini . Story 
says :— 


“No kuman being could be so serious. Their 
countenances are solemn as death, and more un- 
changing than the face of a clock. Their terrible 
gravity, when, with drooping heads and collapsed 
arms, they fix on you their great goggle eyes, is at 
times ghastly. They never descend into the regions 
of conscious farce. The plays they perform are mostly 
heroic, romantic, and historical.... You might as 
well laugh in a church.” 


It appears as if many of the Italian comic 
poets had adopted as a motto Juvenal’s say- 
ing : “It is difficult not to write satire.” All 
the way from Pulci to Giusti there are stab- 
bing lines by the hundred. The later ovtput 
is largely political. It is to the credit of 
Luigi Pulci ( 1431-1486 ) that he wrote in his 
Tuscan tongue when Latin was deemed the 
only language fit for polite literature. His 
“ Morgante the Giant,” the first great Italian 
romantic poem, is an elaborate burlesque 
epic in twenty-eight cantos concerning the 
greatly-loved Roland myth, as solemnly re- 
vised (1122) in a Latin prose chronicle by 
Turpin, Archbishop of Rheims. Pulci refers 
elaborately to Turpin’s correction of what 
Pope Calixtus styled “the lying songs of 
Jongleurs.”’ “ Morgante the Giant” himseli 
is not the chief personage in the epic. In- 
deed, there are two other giants of note. 
Roland, jealous of Charlemagne’s favorite, 
Gano, seeks adventures East and West, — 
and has them, indubitably, by the dozen. His 
“Conversion of the Giant Morgante” has 
been translated by Byron. I quote two 
stanzas from Symonds’s version : — 

* Answered Margutte : ‘ Friend, 1 never boasted : 

I don’t believe in black more than in blue, 

But in fat capons, boiled, or may be roasted ; 

And I believe sometimes in butter, too, 

ln beer and’ must, where bobs a pippin toasted ; 

Sharp liquor more than sweet I reckon true ; 


But mostly to old wine my faith I pin, 
And hold him saved who firmly trusts therein. 


“*T believe in the tartlet and the tart ; 
One is the mother, t’other is her son : 
The perfect patermoster is a part 
Of liver, fried in slips, three, two, or one ; 
Which also from the primal liver start : 
And since I’m dry, and fain would swill a tun, 
If Mahomet forbids the juice of grape, 
I reckon him a nightmare, phantom, ape.’ ” 


Antonio Pueci (died 1375), the son of a 
Florentine bell-founder, made his sonnets 


ring as beautifully as his bells. The ap- 
pended quotation is a sonetto a coda, “ sonnet 
with a tail,” the “tail” in this case consisting 
of three extra lines. This was a convenient 
form of sonnet for satirists who disliked to 
confine their ideas to fourteen lines. 
*“** Make me a sonnet or a canzonet,’ 
Says one who’s scant and short of memory. 
It seems to him that, having given me 
The theme, he’s left me nought my soul should fret. 
Alas ! he knows not how I’m sorely let 
And hindered — nor what sleepless nights I dree, 
Tossing from side to side most painfully, 


Ere from my heart 1 squeeze those rhymes — my 
debt. 


At my own charges, three fair copies then 
I miuke. *Tis well it were correct before 

I send it forth among the sons of men ; 

But one thing ’bove all else doth vex me sore — 

No man had ever manners ’nough to say, — 

‘ Here, friend, take this, and for the paper pray !’ 

Sometimes, indeed, they may 

Treat me to half a pint of Malvoisie, 

And think they’ve recompensed me royally.” 

The pasquinade is Italian satire in minia- 
ture. Pasquino was a Roman tailor (or 
cobbler ) of the fifteenth century, whose shop 
on the Palazzo Braschi was a meeting place 
for courtiers and wits. Pasquino himself was 
a polished epigrammatist. Near the shop 
stood the torso of what was once part of an 
ancient group of high merit, — Menelaus 
dragging the dead body of Patrockis -from 
the fight. After Pasquino’s death the street 
was widened and Menelaus set up out of the 
way, close to the door of the shop. “ Pas- 
quino has returned to earth,” said the friends 
of the tailor — and the statue is called “ Pas- 
quino” to this day. It became quite the 
thing to paste bits of satire on Pasquin. 
Such a piece of writing was accordingly 
termed a pasquinade. Many pasquinades 
were in Latin, of which almost every Roman 
had a smattering. Pasquin’s rival was Mar- 
forio, the colossal statue of a river-god, un- 
earthed from the Forum of Mars, and among 
his friends were Madame Lucrezia (still to 
be found at the Church of St. Marco ), Bab- 
buino of the fountain, and others. Pasquin 
and Marforio carried on a good many 
spirited dialogues, and their names are occa- 
sionally mentioned in Italian periodicals of 
the hour. Pasquinades attacked church and 
state, the low and the lofty. During the 
Revolution of 1848 Marforio made his views 
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plain in the pages of a daily, J] Don Pirlone. 
He emphasized his meaning with vigorous 
caricature. 


“On the 2nd July, 1849, the French entered Rome, 
and J! Don Pirlone was issued for the last time. The 
engraving in this number represents a naked female 
figure lying lifeless on the ground, with a cap of lib- 
erty on her head. On a dunghill near by a cock is 
crowing loudly, while-a French general is covering 
the body with earth. Beneath are these significant 
words, ‘ But, dear Mr. Undertaker, are you so per- 
fectly sure that she is dead ?’ That day Don Pirlone 
died, and all his works were confivcated.” 

Pasquin punned often. The following ap- 
peared when Rome was occupied by Napo- 
leon :— 

“ Pasquin. —‘I Francesi son tutti ladri’ — 

Marforio. —‘ Non tutti—ma Buona Parte.’” 

The institution of the Cross of the Legion 
of Honor in France was hit off in this 
wise : — 

“In times less pleasant, and more fierce, of old, 
The thieves were hung upon the cross, we're told ; 
In times less fierce, more pleasant, like to-day, 
Crosses are hung upon the thieves, they say.” 


The death of Gregory XVI. during Car- 
nival was thus pasquinaded : — 


“ Three sorrows, Holy Father, in form you receive — 

First you accept the Papacy, and then so long you 

live, 

And last you die in Carnival, that we your death 

may grieve.” 

Pasquin had this to say to a Conference at 
Zurich : — 

“*Do you speak French ?’ ‘No.’ ‘Do you speak 
German ?’ ‘No.’ ‘Do you speak Italian?’ ‘ No.’ 
*Wh:t do you speak?’ ‘ Latin.’ ‘And what have 
you got to say in Latin?’ ‘ As it was in the begin- 
ning, it is now, and ever shall be, for ever and 
ever, — Amen.’ ” 

When Paul III. tried to silence Pasquin, 
he retorted :— 

* Great were the sums once paid to poets for singing ; 

How much will you, Q Paul, give me to be 

silent ?” 

Adrian VI. proposed to hurl the statue 
into the Tiber, but the Spanish Legate cau- 
tioned him against such a rash act, “lest he 
should thus teach all the frogs in the river 
to croak pasquinades.” 

Giuseppe Giusti (1809-1850) has been 
called by Howells the greatest Italian 
satirist of the century, and in some respects 
the greatest Italian poet of the century. 
When Lamartine referred to Italy as “The 
Land of the Dead,” the Tuscan Giusti made 


reply in a poem here quoted, in part, as 
translated by Mr. Howells :— 


“*Mongst us phantoms of Itelians, — 
Mummies even from our birth, — 
The very babies’ nurses 
Help to put them under earth. 
“*Tis a waste of holy water 
When we're taken to the font: 
They that make us pay for burial 
Swindle us to that amount. 
“Jn appearance we're constructed 
Much like Adam’s other sons, — 
Seem of flesh and blood, but really 
We are nothing but dry bones. 
“Ah ! of a perished people 
What boots now the brilliant story ? 
Why should skeletons be bothering 
About liberty and glory ? 
“Why deck this funeral service 
With such pomp of torch and flowers ? 
Let us, without mwre palaver, 
Growl this requiem of ours.” 


In “St. Ambrose,” Giusti depicts the feel- 
ings of an Italian patriot who is attentive to 
the devotions of the Austrian conquerors : — 


** 4 German anthem that to heaven went 

On unseen wings, up from the holy fane ; 
It was a prayer, and seemed like a lament, 

O such a pensive, grave, pathetic strain, 
That in my soul it never shall be spent. 

And how such heavenly harmony in the brain 
Oi those thick-skulled barbarians should dwell, 
I must confess it passes me to tell.” 

It was Giusti who described the 
about town as 

“Immersed in suppers and balls, 
A martyr in yellow gloves.” 

Ghislanzoni is the author of these epi 
grams :— 

“ All professions can yield a man enough to live 
on, — except professions of faith.” 

“When attending the performance of some modern 
operas, it has struck me that the conductor was only 
beating time because he could not beat the com- 
poser.” 


man 


And these epigrams are anonymous :— 


“1 do not please alli my readers ? But see, — 
Is it every reader that pleases me ?” 


“* Here lies a cardinal 
Who did more ill than good. 
The good he did badiy, 
The ill as well as he covld.” 


«Gian Maria’s ill-conditioned wife 

Was hitten by a viper yester-eve. 

‘Then, I suppose, she’s yielded up her life ?'’ 

‘No, sir — that ’twas the viper died, I grieve.’ ” 

“*The abbey has been struck by 
* Where ?’ : 

**Twas in the library.” ‘ Thank heaven’s care ! — 
The friars, holy men ! — uninjured are !’” 


lightning.’ 
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Proverbs and folk-lore furnish these ex- 
amples : — 

“ Do not ask the host whether his wine is good.” 

“ All the brains are not in one head.” 

“Pride went out on horseback, and came home 
afoot.” 

“Heaven keep you from a bad neighbor, and from 
a man who is learning the violin.” 

“In buying a horse and taking a wife, shut your 
eyes and trust God for your life.’ 

“Women are saints in church, engels in the street, 
devils in the house, owls at the windows, and mag- 
pies at the door.” 

“You cannot both carry the cross and sing in the 
choir.” 

“There are no pockets in the shroud.” 

“ Three are powerful — the Pope, the king, and the 
man who has nothing.” 

“Ties have short legs.” 

“ Bread and kicks will get no thanks, even from a 
dog.” 

** A certain person who was to engage with swords 
against another, knowing that his antagonist was a 
braver man than himself, would not stand the trial, 
but made off as ast as possible. Now it happened, 
as he was discoursing one day with some of his ac- 
quaintance, they reproached him for having run 
away in so scandalous a manner. ‘ Poch!’ replied 
he, ‘1 had much rather the world should say that in 
such a place a coward had been put to flight than 
that a brave man had been killed !’” 


The following paragraphs are selected 
from the newspapers : — 


“In the Naples police court a witness was once 
asked where he lived. 
“© With Gennaro.’ 
‘And where does Gennaro live ?’ 
“*\Vith me.’ 
“* But where do you and Gennaro live ?’ 
* Together.’ ” 


“ 


“ 


“It is said that a rich Frenchman who was insane 
came to Milan, and after two days recovered his 
reason. Some people may think this surprising. We 
do not. It is quite natural that, in a city where so 
many lose their wits, one man should find some.” 


“ A well-known artist suffers horribly from corns 
on his feet. His toes, moreover, are deplorably sen- 
sitive, so that he calls out if they are scarcely 
touched. It has gone so far that, when he steps on 
his own boots, which he has put out to be cleaned, 
he imagines that his feet are inside, and yells, like 
one possessed : — 

** Ah-h-h !— body of a rhinoceros ! !— look out! 
Where are you going ?’” 


“Captain : ‘I want all the corporals, without excep- 
tion, to give the word of commané together, and dis- 
tinctly.’ 

“A moment after there is a general and vigorous 
shout of ‘ Shoulder arms :’ 

“Captain (furiously): ‘I hear several corporals 
saying nothing at all !’” 


“ During dinner, at the Castle, the tutor was being 
questioned about the progress made by the heir- 
presumptive to the coronet. 

““TIust now we are working at natural science. 
Our noble pupil is making rapid progress in chem- 
istry.’ 5 

“*TIs he learning about dyriamite?’ asked the 
Marchioness quickly. 

“*Not yet, Madam; dynamite comes under the 
head of political economy.’ ” 


** At a Charity Concert. (The pianist is playing hor- 
ribly out of tune ). —‘ What is that brute doing? I 
understand that it is a charity concert, but —all the 
same——’ 

“*Why, that is just the reason he does not let his 
left hand know what his right is doing!’ ” 


*“ At a Socialist meeting a young orator inveighed 
furiously against the spread of education, saying that 
it would be far better ‘or society if fewer people 
knew how to read and write. 

“*Why, you are an obscurantist!’ exclaimed a 
progressist member of the audience. 

“*Oh, no; I am merely a post-office clerk.’ ” 


“ Alberto Gelsomini has joined an amateur dramatic 
society. On the night of his first appearance in pub- 
lic he had only a small part assigned to him. All he 
had to say was :— 

“© Signore. a gentleman of about fifty years has 
been some time in the ante-room; shall I show 
him in ?’ 

“Instead of which, Geisomini blurted out, excit- 
edly :— 

“*Signore, a gentleman has been waiting fifty 
years in the ante-room ; shall I show him in?’ — 
Don Chisciotte. 


“Naldino was begging his father to get him a tin 
trumpet. 

“*No, I won't.’ said his father ; ‘I don’t want to 
have my head split with your noise !’ 

“* Oh, no, papa! I should only blow it when you 
were asleep.’ ”’ 


“The mother of a seminary student sent her son 
a new black soutane with a letter in the pocket, which 
began thus :— 


“* Dear Gigetto, look in the pocket of the soutane 
and you will find this letter... .°” 


* Snippoletti's wife, not having much confidence in 
the abilities of her servant, has been going to market 
herself. One day. approaching the fishwife’s stall, 
she asked the price of a large carp. 

*** Six francs.’ 

“The lady examined the fish, and exclaimed : — 

“*Tt’s not fresh !’ 

“*7 tell you it is!’ 

“* But it’s quite flabby.’ 

““* Oh, go on insulting it !’ replied the fishwife bit- 
terly. ‘It can’t answer you !’ 

* And with that kindness of heart which is natural 
to her, Signora Spippoletti bought the fish to make 
up for the injury to its feelings.” 


New York, N. Y. V. Van M. Beede. 
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Short, practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for Tne Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

.* 

No one can read the recent books of Mr. 
Henry James without a feeling of sincere 
regret that an author of so much natural 
talent should have, as has well been said, 
“spoiled his style by his devotion to style.” 





Mr. James is not the only writer whose style 
is the worse because of too much attention 
to it. Robert Louis Stevenson applied too 
much labor to effective phrase-making, and 
the effectiveness of much of his work is 
marred by a lack of clearness that was the 
inevitable result. Of course style is impor- 
tant, and De Maupassant was right in urg- 
ing writers to seek just the proper word, but 
that is a very different thing from trying to 
produce an effect by a collocation of words 
and a coinage of phrases that may seem to 
the reader so laborious and forced as to dis- 
tract his attention from the thought. The 
sequence of ideas or the current of the story 
is the main thing every time, and anything 
that distracts the attention of the reader from 
it is a blemish in the work. 
.* 
The best style, after all, is that of the cul- 
tivated thinker who expresses himself with 
natural ease, aiming only to be simple and 
natural and straightforward, and depending 
for his effect on the real value of his thought, 
rather than on the meretricious value of the 
phrases he may coin. His style, in a word, 
is not fashioned as he writes, but is the 
natural expression of the man, modified and 
improved by his training and development, — 
just a written example of his daily thought 
and speech. This does not mean that re- 
vision is not requisite, or that the writer 
must net pay constant attention to his ex 
pression, making it as effective as he can by 
every approved rhetorical device, but only 
that his main dependence must be on what 
he is and what he thinks, and that he must 
not aim to produce effects by playing tricks 
with words. If he thinks clearly and vigor- 
otisly, his style will be nervous, forcible, di- 
rect, and his thoughts will impress the reader 
far more deeply than the stylist’s manufac- 
‘ured epigrams. Simplicity and clearness are 
the great merits of good style, and any at- 
tempt at embellishment that tends even in 
the slightest degree to hide the thought is a 
more or less serious defect. Writing can be 
simple without being bald. A writer’s style 
may be clear without being commonplace. 
The best style is that of the writer who 
writes the best that is in him as naturally, 
as clearly, as brightlv as he can, thinking all 
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the time, not how many effective phrases he 
can coin, but how he can tell his story best. 
W. H. H. 





soni 
QUERIES. 

{ Questions relating to literary work or literary 

topics will be answered in this department. Questions 


must be brief and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. ] 





What is the meaning of “uncut” as ap- 
plied to books ? H. P. 

{ An uncut book is one that has not been 
trimmed by the bookbinder’s machine, to 
make the edges uniform. Technically speak- 
ing, if the edges of the leaves have been cut 
with a paper knife by hand, the book is 
“opened,” but unless the edges of the leaves 
have been trimmed, it is still technically 
“uncut.” —w. H. H. ] 





Is the term “bar sinister” ever properly 
used to signify illegitimacy ? G. H.R. 

{| As was pointed out in Tne Writer for 
October, there is no such thing in heraldry 
as a “bar sinister,” so that the phrase can- 
not properly signify illegitimacy. The 
proper phrase would be “ baton sinister,” but 
probably the general reading public would 
regard that as an author’s blunder. 
“ Heraldry’ (1905) says in Chapter VII. : 
“In popular rhetoric and popular fiction the 
‘bar sinister’ has played a spectacular part. 
Persistently it has been put forward as the 
heraldic symbol for illegitimacy. As such it 
supposedly appears upon the arms of all 
families that claim their origin from a left- 
handed alliance with nobility or royalty. 
Now the very term is a misnomer. Such a 
thing as a ‘bar sinister’ does not and can- 
not exist in heraldry. A bar, as we have 
seen, is a horizontal stripe crossing the field. 
Being a straight line running from one side 
to the other, it can be neither sinister nor 
dexter. . The bend sinister never was a 
specific heraldic symbol for illegitimacy. It 
was simply a favored method used by heralds 
to ‘difference’ a family coat of arms.” —- 
WwW. H. H. | 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Catherine Carr, whose story, ‘‘ Substitu- 
tion,” is printed in the Red Book for Feb- 


ruary, lives in Alta Lana, Texas, a flag- 
station containing some two hundred of 
population—a place which would be de- 
scribed by the people down there as “a wide 
place in the road.” Mr. White, the former 
editor of the Red Book, accepted Miss Carr’s 
first work ; she won one of the prizes in the 
last Black Cat contest, and within the last 
year she has had stories from time to time 
in various magazines. Regarding her novel- 
ette, “With Averted Eyes,” which was 
printed in Gunter’s Magazine for December, 
the Houston Post said that it contained 
“one of the most strikingly original and 
powerful situations placed in type for many 
a day.” So far as Miss Carr knows, the Post 
does not know that she is a resident of 
Texas. Her work for the most part consists 
of simple love stories, “ The Award,” in the 
December Smart Set, being an exception. 
Regarding her methods, Miss Carr says they 
are along the lines warned against by “ Nym 
Crinkle” —those of “living out of the 
world and sticking things in envelopes and 
sending them oft.” She maintains a cheerful 
belief that what one editor will not take, 
some other will. She says she has never 
been so fortunate as to possess what the 
same able critic terms “a steer,” still she is 
not complaining, although she has made no 
great progress as yet. 





Eloise Lee Sherman, author of the story, 
“ Prophecy and Prayer,” in the Red Book 
for January, was born in Montgomery, Ala., 
and lived there until her marriage about six 
years ago to Frederic Fairchild Sherman, 
the author of the book of verse, “ Day 
Dream and Even Song,” when she removed 
to New York. Mrs. Sherman has always 
written more or less since childhood, but 
never sent anything to the magazines until 
about three years ago, when she sent to Lip- 
pincott’s a dialect poem, which was accepted. 
Since then she has had verses published in 
the Century, Lippincott’s, the Youth’s Com- 
panion, Leslie’s Weekly, and several other 
periodicals. ‘“ Prophecy and Prayer” is her 
first storv, and she is now at work upon a 
series of stories, all of which deal with ne- 
groes in the little Alabama hill town of 
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“Sandy Creek.” In fact, all of her work 
thus far has been in the negro dialect. 


Mabel Herbert Urner, author of “The 
Prize Story,” in the Smart Set for Decem- 
ber, was one of the youngest writers com- 
peting in Collier’s prize story contest. Her 
story, “The Dissembler,” was finally 
awarded fifth place, although William Allen 
White, one oi the judges, assigned it to sec- 
ond place. Miss Urner is also the author 
of “The Letter Written and the Letter 
Sent,” a short sketch-which appeared in Col- 
lier’s, and which was copied by the San 
Francisco Argonaut, Current Literature, and 
several other magazines. She has had a 
number of stories in Appleton’s Magazine 
and the Smart Set. Two well-known pub- 
lishing houses have asked her to develop 
“The Subterfuge,” which was published in 
the Smart Set last June, into a book, and 
she will probably begin work on it in the 
spring. 





> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Braddon.— In a_ pleasantly  eulogistic 
sketch, “ T. P.”’ marks the seventieth birth- 
day of Miss Braddon, who has known how 
to thrill more than one generation with such 
stories as “Lady Audley’s Secret,” “ The 
Fatal Three,” and “ His Darling Sin.” She 
is the author of at least seventy novels, to 
say nothing of various plays and scattered 
contributions to the magazines. Her first 
hit was an astonishing display of energy. 
Mr. Maxwell, who later married her, was on 
the point of establishing a new magazine, the 
serial story for which had been extensively 
advertised. At the last moment, through an 
accident, the manuscript was lost, and no 
substitute was at hand. Miss Braddon 
offered to fill the gap, and next morning, 
much to his astonishment, the editor found 
the first installment of “Lady Audley’s 
Secret,” written during the night, on his 
breakfast table. Miss Braddon is still a fav- 
orite with the British public, and her son, 
W. B. Maxwell, author of “ Vivian” and 
“The Guarded Flame,” has inherited her lit- 
erary talent. 


Gray.— A small pamphlet, sold originally 
at twelve cents, brought $500 recently in 
London. It was a first edition of the 
“Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard.” 

Gray was utterly bewildered by the suc- 
cess which attended the publication of his 
“Elegy.” It ran through four editions 
in two months, and six other editions 
speedily followed. Ere the poem was ten 
years old, it had been reprinted in several 
collections of verse, in numerous magazines, 
and twice translated into Latin. 

All this amazed the author beyond 
measure, and when the Scottish poet, Beat- 
tie, sought his permission to prepare an edi- 
tion for the northern kingdom, he, in giving 
his consent, warned his admirer of the risk 
the publisher would take, for a London 
bookseller had “ glutted the town” with two 
editions of 1,500 and 750 copies. Beattie and 
the Scottish publisher went their way, how- 
ever, and the edition sold so quickly that 
Gray was embarrassed by an offer of a pres- 
ent of books in recompense for his consent. 
“T cannot figure to myself,” he wrote, “ how 
it can be worth his while to offer me such a 
present.” 

He never accepted any cash payment for 
his poems. He held it was beneath his dig- 
nity as a gentleman to barter his writings 
for money, and, of course, the publishers 
were glad to oblige him by respecting such 
a convenient scruple. To one of those pub- 
lishers, Dodsley, this meant a comfortable 
profit of $5,000 from the “ Elegy” alone. — 
The Bookman. 


Hardy. — Thomas Hardy’s first novel has 

never been published. It was a Revolution- 
ary story, called “The Poor Man and the 
Lady,” and he was persuaded to withhold it 
from publication by no other than George 
Meredith. 
Tess” was inspired by the sight of a 
real girl’s face. Mr. Hardy was walking 
down a lane in West Dorset, when a far- 
mer’s cart rumbled past carrying a country 
lass. He never saw her again, but he began 
to weave a romance about her, out of which 
in due time grew “Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes.” 

When Mr. Hardy took the manuscript of 
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“Under the Greenwood Tree” to the late 
Mr. Tinsley, that enterprising publisher 
offered the novelist the sum of twenty-five 
pounds down for the book. Mr. Hardy ac- 
cepted the sum, although he owned that he 
was “a bit disappointed,” adding that never- 
theless he “ meant to keep on.” Next came 
his book, “A Pair of Blue Eyes,” for which 
Mr. Tinsley gave the novelist one hundred 
pounds, saying: “ There is no great money 
in the book, but I can see that Hardy is go- 
ing to get a grip some day.” 


Longfellow. — The one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Longfellow, which occurs 
on the twenty-seventh of this month, will 
remind many men and women of a delight- 
ful event in the poet’s life—an event in 
which these men and women had a part 
when they were children in Cambridge. The 
great poet’s love for children was one of the 
fine and beautiful traits in his character. He 
was never known to be unkind to a child. 
He often inconvenienced himself that he 
might oblige children and give them pleasure. 
He was wonderfully kind and patient to all 
the boys and girls who brought him their 
autograph books in which to write his name. 
The last visitors he received in his home a 
short time before he died were two boys 
from Boston, who came to have him write 
in their books ; and one of the last letters 
he ever wrote was to a little girl who had 
sent him a poem she had composed about 
him on his last birthday. 

Many of Longfellow’s most popular poems 
are founded on real events, real places, real 
people, and real things. His “ village black- 
smith’? was a real man in Cambridge, and 
the “spreading chestnut tree” under which 
his smithy stood was a very fine and old one 
that Longfellow loved, for he was a great 
lover of trees. When the street in Cam- 
bridge in which the “spreading chestnut 
tree’ stood was about to be widened by the 
city, Lengfellow protested to the utmost 
against its being cut down. His protest, 
however, did not keep it from being felled, 
much to the regret of Longfellow. Then 
some good friends of his had a “happy 
thought.” It occurred to them that it would 
be a pleasant thing if the children would 
have a chair made of some of the wood of 


the old chestnut tree and make a present of 
it to Mr. Longfellow on his approaching 
seventy-second birthday. The children of 
Cambridge fell in very heartily with the idea, 
and nearly one thousand of them gave ten 
cents each to pay for having the chair made, 
and it is a very handsome chair, indeed. It 
was designed by the poet’s nephew. The 
wood was ebonized so that it was a dead 
black. The presenting of the chair was what 
children always enjoy, a “ surprise present.” 
Mr. Longfellow did not know anything about 
it until he found the gift in his study on the 
morning of the twenty-seventh of February, 
in the year 1879, and as that was twenty-eight 
years ago, the boys and girls who gave their 
dimes for the chair are now men and women. 

Mr. Longfellow was very much touched 
by this proof of the affection of the children 
for him, and he conveyed his thanks to them 
in a poem, entitled “ From My Arinchair.” — 
J. L. Harbour, in February St. Nicholas. 


Meade.—I ake a girl and two men, and 
choose a locality. Slowly add other charac- 
ters. Dictate about seven thousand words a 
day. In a fortnight you have a complete 
novel. 

Something like this is the avowed recipe 
of L. 1. Meade. Mrs. Meade laughs when 
one talks of the thinking out of a plot. “I 
seldom have one,” she said, “and when I 
have one I never stick to it. The inspira- 
tion that comes moment by moment is far 
better.” 

Lisheth Meade ought to know, for her 
novels are certainly thrilling and their plots 
are uncommonly complex. Recently she 
published her two hundredth romance, which 
she called “ The Blue Diamond,” and she is 
now hard at work on her two hundred and 
first. 

She is Irish, this versatile story teller, and 
one of a select band of successful authors 
who began writing at an early age. She 
wrote her first book —a story for children — 
when she was seventeen. She is one of a 
numerous and distinguished family. Her 
father, an Irish clergyman, named her Lis- 
beth Thomasina. Her uncle is bishop of 
Cork, her cousin, Admiral the Earl of Clan- 
william, who twenty years ago commanded 
the North American fleet of the British navy. 
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Soon after her first book was published, Miss 
Meade obtained a government post at the 
British Museum. She lived by choice in one 
of the centuries-old structures in the heart 
of the ancient city — Bishopgate Without — 
and studied the east end of London and its 
peoples. 

In her spare time she scribbled away for 
dear life and attracted the attention of edi- 
tors and publishers by her magazine and 
newspaper stories. Then came an offer of 
the editorship of the Atalanta, the girls’ 
magazine. For six years Miss Meade held 
this post, and at the same time turned out 
several dozen books for girls. They were 
mostly of school life, and proved intensely 
popular. Then came her collaboration on a 
novel, its immediate success, and the ro- 
mance of her life. She married Dr. Toulmin 
Smith. No longer had she to be the slave 
of the market. She was able to spend all the 
time she wanted on the writing of her be- 
loved books. Novel after novel appeared, 
and then, when her son and two daughters 
began to grow up the mother went back to 
her books for boys and girls, with here and 
there a novel, always an intensely dramatic 
work. One could scarce believe these were 
written by the same author of the many 
simple and charming girls’ story books. 
“The Brotherhood of the Seven Kings”’ is 
perhaps accounted her best novel. As to her 
books for girls, they are all popular. There 
is scarcely 2 house in Britain boasting of 
book-shelves and girls where the name of L. 
T. Meade is not to be seen. To the girls 
of the British Empire she is the queen of 
authors. She travels a good deal, having 
cycled all over Furope. The Woodlands, her 
beautiful home, is on the edge of breezy Dul- 
wich common, on the outskirts of Southeast 
London. She goes in a great deal for so- 
ciety, and is a noted bridge player. Despite 
this, she is one of the hardest-working of 
English novelists. — Brooklyn Eagle. 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Suggestions to Writers. — Some more or less 
interesting notes on the subject of literary 
composition are recorded in Notes and 
Queries as having been drawn from conver- 
sations with the late Canon Isaac Taylor : — 








The public is surprisingly ignorant, and is 
grateful for explicit information on matters 
which are supposed to be common knowl- 
edge. 

Do not venture to write a book until you 
have got a thoroughly good subject. 

If you have the assurance to ask the public 
to pay you the compliment of reading what 
you have written, you should cudgel your 
brains to the utmost to make your ideas plain 
and intelligible. 

When you have collected a mass of notes, 
then dash into the subject, writing anything 
that occurs to you freely, and even redun- 
dantly, for it is easier to condense than to 
expand. 

Aiter you have so written a few pages you 
will see at once that a good many sentences 
need transposing, others expanding, and 
others condensing. A sentence should not 
be scrappy and jerky, but should resemble a 
well-tempered sword, elastic from end to 
end. 

Cut out relentlessly everything that is in 
the slightest degree irrelevant to your sub- 
ject. 

When you have nearly finished your book, 
vou will find that almost all of it has had to 
be written five times over, and you will 
realize the extreme difficulty of writing even 
a single page of decent English. 

Your title should be a label, not a de- 
scription. An enlarged table of contents and 
a copious index are necessities. 

Do not say, “It is interesting to note,” or 
allow yourself to use such slipshod expres- 
sions, although many distinguished writers 
do so. 

I did not myself venture to begin a book 
until I had spent many years in saturating 
my mind with the best Greek, Latin, and 
English classics. 

So far as is possible, exclude the personal 
element from the book itself, so as to avoid 
the charge of being egotistical ; but you may 
appropriately put this in the preface. 

After some years of writing, the right word 
will come. into your mind. 


Pcor Pay of Authors in Spain. — The pierc- 
ine cry of the underpaid Spanish writer 
echoes abroad. In Madrid, we learn, it is 
not uncommon for an author to have twelve 
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dollars offered him as full compensation for 
a story of three hundred pages or so, and 
two-volume novels seldom net their authors 
more than fifty dollars. Gil Blas cites the 
case of Carman Burgos, a well-known and 
popular writer, who received only thirty dol- 
lars for translating a long French romance 
into Spanish. Apparently leaving any gain- 
ful occupation for literature is an unprofit- 
able proceeding in Spain.— Boston Daily 
Advertiser. 


The Story of ‘‘ Marse Chan.” — The success 
of Thomas Nelson Page as a writer of 
stories of Southern life is primarily due to 
the fact that he writes of the Southern peo- 
ple out of his own intimate personal know!- 
edge. Born a Virginian, some time before 
the outbreak of the Civil War, he lived 
within the sound of the guns of great battles, 
and during his boyhood and youth the recol- 
lection of the war and its scenes naturally 
dominated him. “In the autumn of 1880 a 
letter was shown him ” — Mr. Page is himself 
telling this story in the third person— 
“which had been taken from the pocket of 
a dead private in a Georgia regiment on one 
of the battlefields around Richmond. It was 
written in an illiterate hand on coarse blue 
Coniederate paper, and was from a young 
girl in Georgia to her sweetheart. In it she 
told him that she had discovered since he 
left home that she loved him, and that she 
did not know why she had been so cruel to 
him before he went away ; that, in fact, she 
had loved him ever since they had gone to 
school together in the little schoolhouse in 
the woods, when he had been so good to 
her ; and that now, if he would get a iur- 
lough and come home, she would marry him. 
This was all, of course, except a postscript. 
As if fearful that such a temptation might 
prove too much even for the man she loved, 
across the blue Confederate paper were 
scrawled these words : ‘ Don’t come without 
a furlough ; for if you don’t come honorable, 
I won’t marry you.’ The date of the letter 
was not more than two weeks earlier than 
that of the battle in which her lover fell, and 
the natural comment was, ‘So, he got his 
furlough through a bullet.’ This idea took 
possession of me, and in about ten days I 
had written ‘Marse Chan.’ This story was 
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promptly accepted, but was not published 
until something over three years afterward.” 


Writing Bocks for Boys.— Manville Fenn, 
who has published some eighty books for 
boys, has a word to say in the London Book 
Monthly on “ The Boy’s Story,” which is in- 
teresting because it is authoritative. “ What 
a boy wants all the time in a story is adven- 
ture, excitement, honest healthy thrills. 
Every boy is a romancer by nature just as 
he is an intense patriot, and indeed the two 
things blend in him.” Apart from surface 
changes, “ boy nature remains its old self — 
honest, manly, straightforward, pugilistic, de- 
voted to a fight, in particular full of chivalry. 
These are the elements which appeal to a 
boy in a story because they are the dominant 
elements of his own nature. The secret of 
success with a boy’s story is perhaps this — 
the writer must be able to put himself in the 
place of that boy.” 


Problems for the Country Editor. —The coun- 
try editor is eager to print all the news in 
his own paper. Does he do it? Hardly. 
“This would be a very newsy paper,” ex- 
plained one of them to his subscribers, 
“were it not for the fact that each of the 
four men who work on it has many friends. 
By the time all the items that might injure 
some of their friends are omitted, very little 
is left.” 

“T wish you would print a piece about our 
school teacher,” said a farmer’s wife to me 
one afternoon. “Say that she is the best 
teacher in the county.” : 

“ But I can’t do that —two hundred other 
teachers would be angry. You write the 
piece, sign it, and [’ll print it.” 

“What are you running a newspaper for 
if you can’t please your subscribers ?” she 
demanded — and canceled her subscription. 

So the country editor leaves out certain 
good things and certain bad things for the 
very simple reason that the persons most 
interested are close at hand and can find the 
individual responsible for the statements. 
He becomes wise in his generation, and 
avoids chastisements and libel suits. He 
finds that there is no lasting regard in a 
sneer, no satisfaction in gratifying the im- 
pulse to say things that bring tears to 
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women’s eyes, nothing to gloat over in open- 
ing a wound in a man’s heart. If he does 
not learn this as he grows older in the ser- 
vice, he is a poor country editor. — Charles 
M. Harger, in the January Atlantic. 


Freaks of Translation. — Some of these 
freaks of translation, enumerated in the 
Bookman, are old, but several of them are 
sufficiently new to make their reprinting 
worth the while. Victor Hugo always trans- 
lated the Firth of Forth as “the First of 
the Fourth,” and swore that he was right, 
too ; while Disraeli noted with amusement 
the French rendering of the adjective “ woe- 
begone” as “ Doulenr va-t’-en.” An early 
translator of Scott’s “Bride of Lammer- 
moor” had it as “La Bride de Lammer- 
moor,” the second word meaning “ bridle” : 
and the same man rendered “ Welsh rabbit ” 
by “ Lapin du Pays de Galles.” The case of 
“La Derniére Chemise de l’Amour” for 
“Love’s Last Shift” is classic, and when 
the farce “Hit or Miss” was done into 
French, it almost was billed as “ Frappé ou 
Mademoiselle.” That delightful piece, in 
which Toole was at his funniest, “‘ Walker, 
London,” was referred to in a French news- 
paper as “Londres qui se Proméne” ; the 
best that the translator cculd do for the 
“ Stickit Minister” was “Le Ministre As- 
sassiné.” Surprising, but none the less true, 
is the version of that line of Goldsmith’s 
“Deserted Village,” “As ocean sweeps the 
lahored mole away,” which appeared as 
“Comme la mer détruit les travaux da la 
taupe,” the last word signifying the small, 
burrowing creature we all know. Some time 
ago a French writer addressed, or wrote of, 
the Bishop of Sodor and Man as “ Mon- 
seigncur l’Eveque de Syphon d’Homme.” 


George Meredith’s English.— Among _ the 
modern English writers castigated by the 
authors of “The King’s English” is George 
Meredith. Here are some of the phrases to 
which they take exception: “The couch- 
bunk under the window to conceal the sum- 
merly recliner.” “ Opposition on the part 
of the loquently weaker of the pair.” “ The 
verberant twang of a musical instrument.” 
“ He was in some amazement at himself. . . 
remindful of the different nature.” “ ‘ Skep- 


sey did come back to London with rather a 
damaged frontispiece,’ Victor said.” “ There 
may be, moreover, while each has the key 
of the fellow-breast a mutually sensitive 
nerve.” “TI am she, she me, till death and 
beyond it.” “How to keep the proper 
balance between these two testy old wrang- 
lers, that rarely pull the right way together, 
is a much...” “ Nataly promised amend- 
ment, with a steely smile, that his lips 
mimicked fondly.”  “ Reverential objections 
composed of all which his unstained family 
could protest.” “She had thought in her 
heart that Mr.‘ Barmby espousing the girl 
would smooth a troubled prospect.” ‘“ Harsh 
facts ; sure as she was of her never losing 
her filial hold of the beloved.” “The 
habitual necessity to amass matter for the 
weekly sermon, set him noting...” “A 
scholar endowed by an ample knowledge and 
persuasive cloquence to cite and instance.” 
“ Nataly had her sense of safety in acquiesc- 
ing to such a voice.” “And reflecting, that 
he had greatly pardoned, he grew exacting.” 
“Vet there, too, we find that character has 
its problems to solve.” “Those who have 
schemes, as well as those who are startled by 
the criticism in langhter to discover, that 
they have cause for shunning it, rejoice 
when wits are absent.” “ Depreciation of 
him fetched up at a stroke the glittering 
armies of her enthusiasm.” “ Opposition to 
him was comparable to the stand of blocks 
of timber before a flame.” ‘“ Where, do you 
imagine, she would lay it?”  “‘ Why be 
scheming ?’ Victor asked.” “One had a 
male-partner, who hopped his loutish bur- 
lesque.” “ Gluttony is the least generous of 
the vices.” “He gratefully hands-over the 
establishment to his country.” “She won- 
dered at having drifted into the neighbor- 
hood of a person resembling in her repellent 
formal chill virtuousness a windy belfry 
tower, down among those districts of sub- 
urban London or appalling provincial towns 
passed now and then with a shudder, where 
the funereal square bricks-up the church, that 
Arctic hen-mother sits on the square, and 
the moving dead are summoned to their 
round of penitential exercise by a mono- 
syllabic tribulation-bell.” “ A perpetual con- 
sequent warfare of her spirit and the nature 
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subject to the thousand sensational hypoc- 
risies invoked for concealment of its reviled 
brutish baseness, held the woman suspended 
irom her emotions.” “But though she 
could trust his word, the heart of the word 
went out of it when she heard herself 
thanked by Lady Blachington (who could 
so well excuse her at such a time for not re- 
turning her call, that she called in a friendly 
way a second time, warmly to thank her ) 
for throwing open the Concert Room at 
Lakelands in August, to an entertainment in 
assistance of the funds for the purpose of 
erecting an East London Clubhouse, where 
the children of the poor by day could play, 
and their parents pass a disengaged evening.” 
“The doing nothing for a length of days 
after the first shock he sustained was the 
reason of how it came that Nesta knitted 
closer her acquaintance...” All this may 
be rare sport to the authors of “ The King’s 
English,” but it does scant justice to Mere- 
dith by separating some of his best passages 
from their context. —- Boston Transcript. 
Imitations in Literature— In the “ Editor’s 
Easy Chair” of Harper’s Mr. Howells traces 
the origins and imitations in literature. 
Tolstoy, he claims, is “ without a rival in the 
whole history of fiction, or rather without 
an equal,” and yet this “unequalled artist, 
this unrivalled original,” owns himseli a fol- 
lower of Stendhal in the writing of warfare. 
There is no such thing as originality in art, 
Mr. Howells writes. From Cimabue and 
Giotto we have Botticelli ; so from Dryden, 
Pope ; Cowper, Wordsworth ; Keats, Tenny- 
son ; Goldsmith, Irving ; George Eliot, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward; Zola, George Moore. 
“ After all, what we want is not originality, 
but excellence,’ Mr. Howells concludes. 
“To better your instruction is the highest 
achievement of which you are capable.” 


Typographical Errors.— It is a matter of 
very serious doubt whether a book entirely 
free from misprints or errors of some nature 
ever issues from the press. It is certainly 
true that the books produced in the early 
davs of printing contained a mass of mis- 
prints, and many pages of errata were 
necessary to make the work correct. Errors 
in reprints of Shakespeare were so common 
that Halliwell Phillipps felt constrained to 


print privately “ A Dictionary of Misprints ” 
as a guide for future editors of Shakespeare. 

The causes of misprints are numerous. 
The principal source, however, is what is 
known among printers as a “ foul case,” case 
meaning the box or collection of small boxes 
containing the type with which the printer 
“sets up” the text. Through carelessness 
and by the boxes becoming too full and over- 
flowing, letters get into the wrong box, and 
consequently wrong letters get into the 
words “set up” by the printer. 

Thus, a reporter on a daily paper, in telling 
how the engineer of an express train avoided 
a serious accident, is made to say: “The 
engineer put on full steam, dashed into the 
cow and literally cut it into calves.” And 
from the society page we learn that “the 
bride was accompanied to the altar by tight 
bridesmaids.” Becausé the printer picked an 
“n” out of the “h” box, a newspaper ac- 
count of a big political meeting stated that 
“the crowd rent the air with their snouts.” 

In setting type printers usually read a line 
or two of the copy and carry this in their 
mind while setting it up. In this way many 
ridiculous misprints occur. Owing to the 
similarity in sounds of words with entirely 
different meanings, and to the fact that the 
mind of the printer sometimes wanders from 
the work in hand, words and even whole 
lines undergo strange transformations. 

Because of the similarity of the German 
word ‘“ Madchen,’ meaning girls, and 
“Machten,” meaning powers, a German 
newspaper was made to say that “ Prince 
Bismarck is trying to keep up honest and 
straightforward relations with all the girls,” 
and an English paper caused a noted geolo- 
gist to assert that “ The bones found in the 
submerged forest of Devonshire were closely 
representative of the British farmer.” The 
last word should have been fauna. 

Leaving out a “space” between words 
frequently causes serious misprints, and also 
many that are quite amusing. John Hall, in 
his “Hore Vicive,” published in 1646, de- 
scribes a table game called “ tick-tack,” and 
says, “Errors in this andwar can be but 
once amended.” The “space” was left out 
between the words “and” and “war,” and 
students immediately began a search for the 
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origin of the word “andwar.” It was sug- 
gested that andirons was a parallel word of 
the same genus, and that the word andwar 
would certainly modernize into handwar. <A 
very laughable misprint occurred in Miss 
Yonge’s “ Dynevor Terrace” by the joining 
of parts of words. This misprint caused a 
young lady to be described “ without 
stretched arms.” 

Poor penmanship and the bad habit of 
using numerous contractions to save time 
are also prime causes of misprints. The 
author who wrote “J. C. first invaded 
Britain,’ -etc., using “J. C.” as an abbre- 
viation of Julius Caesar, was needlessly sur- 
prised when it appeared, “ Jesus Christ first 
invaded Britain,” etc. 

Horace Greeley, whose ability to write 
illegible manuscript is almost proverbial, 
once had occasion to quote the line : — 

“Tis true, ‘tis pity ; pity "tis, "tis true.” 

His bad writing appears to have created a 
great mathematical doubt in the mind of the 
compositor, for he made the line : — 

“Tis two, tis fifty, fifty "tis, ’tis five.” 

The Bible has carried more than its share 
of misprints, not a few of which have been 
serious. Probably the most serious oc- 
curred in the Bible printed by Robert 
Barker and Martin Lucas, king’s printers in 
the reign of Charles I. The word “not” 
was left out of the Seventh Commandment, 
and for this the printers were fined three 
hundred pounds. The edition was ordered 
destroyed, but six copies escaped the flames 
and are now in existence. 

In the first edition of the English Scrip- 
tures printed in Ireland, published at Belfast 
in 1716, “ Sin no more,” in Isaiah, was printed 
“Sin on more.” ‘The next year the famous 
“Vinegar Bible” came from the Oxford 
press. It takes its name from the fact that 
in the running title of the twentieth chapter 
of St. Luke, “ The parable of the vineyard” 
is printed “The parable of the vinegar.” — 
Washington Star. 


The Novelist’s Mission.— The neglect of 
Disracli’s writings may be in part due to the 
fact that most people think it is below the 
dignity of a statesman, or of any man fol- 
lowing what is called a “serious” profes- 


sion, to compose works of fiction. Cer- 
tainly many do not yet understand that the 
man who writes novels may be a very wise 
man; they do not realize that accurately 
to portray human nature, and to present pic- 
tures of life, is not only a most worthy but 
also a most difficult task, requiring for its 
performance an intelligence far above the 
average, acute powers of observation, and a 
keen sense of humor. For surely the great 
novelist is the observer sounding the depths 
while others glance at the surface, and exam- 
ining the mysteries of life while others are 
content to overlook even the obvious. — 
Melville’s “ Victorian Novelists.” 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[ For the convenience of readers Tur Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention THe Watter when they write. ] 





INVENTION IN LITERATURE. 
Scribner's (28 c.) for February. 

LoweLt. W. C. Brownell. Scribner's (28 c.) for 
February. 

Browntno’s Ltneace. 
(38 c.) for February. 

Larcapio Hearn. 
(28 c.) for February. 

REMINISCENCES OF A Lono LIFE. 
McClure’s (13 ¢.) or February. 

A Harry Hacr-Century (The Literature of 1775- 
1895). Agnes Repplier. Harper's Magazine (38 c.) 
for February. 

Totstey. Fditor’s Easy Chair, Harper’s Magazine 
(38 c.) for February. 

Tue LonGre_ttow CENTENARY. 
Gaylord Cook. 
for February. 

James Bryce. With portrait. W. T. Stead. Ameri- 
can Review of Reviews (28 c.) for February. 

Tre COMMERCIALIZ\TION OF LITERATURE. 
Holt. Putnam's Monthly (28 c.) for February. 

Cuartes F. Browne —“ Antemus Warn.” Iilus- 
trated. Enoch Knight. Putnam’s Monthly ( 28 c.) for 
February. 

Byron ano Orner Guosts oF Piccavitty. I!lus- 
trated. George S. Street. Putnam’s Monthiy ( 28 c.) 
for February. 

Hexry Wapswortn Loncrettow. Francis Gribble. 
Putnam's Morthly (28 c.) for February. 

Loncrrttow : Port or Praces. Illustrated. Mary 
C. Crawford. Putnem’s Monthly (2 c.) for February. 


Brander Matthews. 


Henry van Dyke. Aliantic 


Ferris Greenslet. Atlantic 


Carl Schurz. 


lilustrated. Frank 
American Review of Reviews (28 c. ) 


Henry 
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A Key to Iasenx ( Conclusion ). Jennette Lee. 
Putnam’s Monthly (28 c.) for February. 

Tue MAN oF Letters. H. W. Boynton. 
Monthly (28 c.) for February. 

Rosert Burns. Theodore Thornton Munger. Ap- 
pleton's Magazine (18 c.) for February. 

THe Suevrpan Home or ExizanetH Stuart 
Petes Warp. Illustrated. Edward I. Farrington. 
Suburban Life (18 c.) for February. 

Tue Loncrettow CENTENNIAL, 1807-1907. With 
portrait. j. L. Harbovr. American Boy (13 c.) for 
February. 


Putnam's 


A Stupy 1x Lirerary GENEALOGY. Leon Fraser. 
Modern Language Notes ( 28 c.) for December. 

VistTING THE NATIONAL MaGazINne. Illustrated. 
National Printer-Journalist ( 23 c.) for January. 

Wuat Torstoy Has Done IN Japan. 
Kaneko. World To-Day (13 ¢.) for January. 

A Few Books oN SHAKESPEARE. Professor W. T. 
Trent. Forum (53 ¢c.) for January-March. 

A Near View oF Mrs. Ins Brevoort Roserts. 
With portrait. J. A. Fowler.  Phrenological Journal 
(13 c.) for January. 

A PsycuHotocicaL Srupy or Rorert L. 
War Corresponpent. With portrait. J. 
Phrenological Journal (13 c.) for January. 

LitrLk Journeys To tHe Homes or Iowa AuTHORS. 
V.—G. Walter Barr. With portrait. 
Midwestern (13 ¢.) for January. 

Mark Twatn’s AvroproGrarpHy—I1X. and X,. 
Nort: American Review (28 c. each) for January 4 
and 18, - 

Anatore France. James Huneker. North American 
Review (28 c.) for January 4. 

THe “THovsanp anp Onze NiGHTS” AND THE 
“Morte D’Artnure.” Rt. Rev. Cameron Mann. 
North American Review (2 c.) for January :8. 

Rewiniscences OF Firry Yerars oF MHakpPeER’s 
WEEKLY : 1857-1907. Huarper’s Weekiy (13 ¢.) for 
January 5. 

How to Write Letters. 
ginsen, LL.D. 


Kiichi 


Duny, 
A. Fowler. 


Henry Nagel. 


Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
Christian Endeavor World for Janu- 


ary 10. 
Greorc Branpes: Some Cwaracteristics. Paul 
Harboe. Outlook (13 c.) for January 12. 


Janes Bryce. With portrait. Charles Johnston. 
Harper’s Weekly (13 c.) for January 12. 

Jutta Warp Howe. Illustrated. Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson. Outlook (13 c.) for January 26. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 








Albert Bigelow Paine is engaged upon an 
official life of Mark Twain. For the pur- 
poses of his work he has been in almost daily 
contact with Mr. Clemens, and will not only 
visit the chief scenes of his life in America, 
but also follow his footsteps in Europe. 


J. B. Lippincott Company will publish a 


volume on Francois Rabelais, by Arthur Til- 
ley, in their French Men of Letters series. 





Rollo Ogden, the present editor of the 
New York Evening Post, has edited “The 
Life and Letters of Edwin Lawrence God- 
kin,” editor of the Nation and of the Even- 
ing Post for nineteen years, and the work 
will be published in two volumes by the 
Macmillan Company. 

February 27 the centenary of Longfellow’s 
birth will be observed by the issue of 
“Henry Wadsworth Longfellow: A Sketch 
of His Life,” by Professor Charles Eliot 
Norton. The autobiographical matter in- 
cluded in the poet’s notes written for the 
later editions of his poems, his correspond- 
ence, and his journals have been laid under 
contribution jor this book. Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. will be the publishers. 


Legal proceedings for the benefit of the 
daughter of the late Paul Leicester Ford 
have brought out the fact that she receives 
$4,000 a year irom the royalties on her 
father’s books. 

The Circle ( New York) offers prizes ag- 
gregating $3,000 for the ten best original 
short stories received before June 1. The 
first prize will be $1,000; the second and 
third, $=00 each ; the fourth, $300 ; the fifth, 
$200 ; and the sixth to the tenth, $100 each. 
The Circle also wants short contributions of 
from 100 to 400 words telling the most inter- 
esting, the most intimate, the most beautiful, 
or the most instructive things contributors 
know about children—about childhood. 
Any specially interesting or beautiful photo- 
graphs of children at play, or in other 
natural occupations, will be paid for in ad- 
dition to the amount allowed for the article. 

The Boston Post offers weekly prizes — 
one each of ten and five dollars and four of 
two dollars each —for the best stories, not 
exceeding 1,000 words, offered to the Post’s 
Short Story editor. Only women are al- 
lowed to compete. 

The Boston Sunday Herald Magazine 
offers prizes weekly — one each of ten, five, 
three, and two dollars, and five of one dollar 
each —-for the best short story or anecdote 
told about any man, woman, or child in New 
England, or the best story or anecdote 


credited to a person once prominent in any 
of the New England states. 
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The Green Bag (Boston) wants good 
original legal jokes or humorous verse, and 
offers to send as recompense for accepted 
manuscripts “either a portrait of John Jay 
or of Daniel Webster, a copy of Fuller’s 
‘French Trials,’ or of Pulling’s ‘Order of 
the Coif,’ or Davis’s ‘ Massachusetts Judi- 
ciary.’” 


The Canadian Courier, a national illus- 
trated weekly similar to Collier’s, has been 
started in Toronto. John A. Cooper, for- 
merly of the Canadian Magazine, is the 
editor. 

An Esperanto Journal has been started in 
New York, of which John Fogg Twombly, 
of Brookline, president of the Boston club, 
is editor-in-chief. 

Jerome A. Hart has sold the Argonaut 
(San Francisco) to Alfred Holman, and 
Mr. Holman has succeeded Mr. Hart as 
editor. The publication offices of the Argo- 
naut have been re-established in San Fran- 
cisco, at 915 Van Ness avenue. Though re- 
tiring from the editorship of the paper, Mr. 
Hart remains in cordial association with the 
Argonaut, and will be a regular contributor 
to its columns, writing over his signature. 

Temple Bar ( London ) has ceased publica- 
tion. The magazine was started in 1860, and 
Thackeray was one of the earliest contribu- 
tors, while one of Miss Braddon’s earliest 
stories appeared in its pages. 

The Editor and Publisher has taken over 
the good will and interests of the Journalist, 
which ceased publication several weeks ago. 

Bob Taylor’s Magazine and Trotwood’s 
Monthly, both of Nashville, have been com- 
bined, under the name of the Taylor-Trot- 
wood Magazine. 

The Outdoor News Company, New York, 
has purchased the Recreation Magazine, and 
beginning with the February number the two 
publications will be merged, under the name 
Recreation. 

The publication of Men and Women 
( Cincinnati) is to be resumed under a new 
company. 

The Hearst American Home and Farm 
Magazine has been changed from a weekly 
to a monthly. 





The magazine formerly known as Sugges- 
tion will in future be published under the 
name of the Stellar Ray. It is devoted to 
articles on such topics as practical psy- 
chology, occultism, psychic research, “ stellar 
science,” planetary influences, nature cure, 
health, happiness, success, and “ advanced 
thought” generally. 

The Church Economist, which was estab- 
lished and maintained by the late Henry R. 
Elliot, is to be merged with the Record of 
Christian Work, edited and published at East 
Northfield, Mass. 

The Home Herald of Chicago is the name 
of a combination of the New Voice, John G. 
Wooley’s prohibition paper, and the Ram’s 
Horn, an eccentric religious weekly. 

The plant of the Phelps Publishing Com- 
pany, at Springfield, Mass., was destroyed by 
fire January 28. The company published 
Good Housekeeping, the American Agricul- 
turist, the Orange Judd Farmer, the New 
England Homestead, and Farm and Home. 
Arrangements are being made for the publi- 
cation of these journals in other cities. 

The main building of the Sawyer Publish- 
ing Company, publishers of monthly family 
magazines, at Waterville, Me., was destroyed 
by fire January 30. 

The Book News Monthly ( Philadelphia ) 
for February is a Longfellow Centennial 
Number. 

Harper’s Weekly for January 5 was a 
jubilee number, celebrating the fiftieth anni- 
versary of its birth. Henry Mills Alden and 
William Dean Howells gave some interesting 
reminiscences of early volumes, accompany- 
ing a facsimile of the first page of the first 
copy of the periodical, printed January 3, 1857. 

Ernest Howard Crosby died in Baltimore 
January 3, aged fifty years. 

Rey. Oliver Dyer died in Boston January 
13, aged eighty-two. 

Josiah Flynt Willard died in Chicago Janu- 
ary 21, aged thirty-seven. 

William Wells Newell died in Boston Janu- 
ary 21, aged fifty-seven. 

Rev. Dr. Henry Martyn Field died at 
Stockbridge, Mass., January 26, aged eighty- 
four. 





